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Outlook Bright for Electronics Industry 


New England’s electronics industry increased plant space about 23 per cent be- 
tween January 1953 and October 1955 and has ambitious plans for future expansion. 
If these plans are carried out, electronics firms will spend $67 million for new plant 
and equipment, expand manufacturing space by 18 per cent, and add about 8,000 
workers in the next few years. 

The region’s electronics manufacturers suffered a decline in employment and sales 
after the end of the Korean conflict. Increased civilian business, however, lessened 
dependence on government contracts and brought higher sales and employment levels 
in 1955 than in 1953. 

Research and development activities are playing an important role in developing 
new products and jobs in New England’s electronics industry. The number of com- 
panies having research and development programs expanded by over 50 per cent 
between 1950 and 1954, and annual expenditures for such activities advanced from 
$26 million to $42.6 million. Over half the employees of New England electronics 
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concerns in 1955 were working on products de- 
veloped by research within the past five years. 

This bank conducted its first study of New Eng- 
land’s electronics industry in 1953.! That study 
disclosed that employment in the industry in- 
creased rapidly between January 1951 and Janu- 
ary 1953 and depended heavily on government 
contracts. To ascertain current plans of electronics 
manufacturers and major developments since 1953, 
a second survey of the electronics industry has 
been completed. 

A total of 123 electronics manufacturers with 158 
separate plants in New England returned usable 
replies. An accompanying table presents informa- 
tion on major products, location, employment and 
sales of the participating plants. 

The Greater Boston area is one of the country’s 
leading electronics research centers. Its universi- 
ties, laboratories, and technical schools provide a 
steady flow of technical personnel who frequently 
establish their own concerns to commercialize new 
developments. A number of new firms have entered 
the electronics field every year since 1945. Almost 
60 per cent of the concerns participating in this 
survey were established since the end of World 
War II. About 30 per cent of the concerns employ 
over 200 workers, and 38 per cent employ less 
than 50. 

The companies reporting in both the 1953 and 
1955 surveys did not employ as many persons in 
1955 as they expected to, but they added more 
space than they forecasted. In 1953, 32 of the 57 
concerns which participated in both surveys said 
that they expected to increase employment during 
1953 or 1954. Only half of these firms actually in- 
creased employment. 

Twenty-eight manufacturers reported in 1953 
that they expected to increase their manufacturing 
space in the 1953-55 period. Eighteen actually ex- 
panded, and 14 other manufacturers who in 1953 
did not expect to enlarge their plants actually did. 
The companies reporting in both surveys estimated 


1See “A Survey of New England’s Electronics Industry,” 
Monthly Review, October 1953. 


that they would expand manufacturing space by 
647,000 square feet. They actually added 1,122,000 
square feet. 


Expansion Plans 


Between January 1953 and October 1955, 115 
electronics manufacturers spent $48.5 million for 
new plant and equipment in New England. Three- 
quarters of this amount went for new machinery 
and equipment. Manufacturing floor space in- 
creased from 10,086,771 square feet in January 
1953 to 12,431,700 square feet in October 1955. 

Capital expenditures of electronics manufactur- 
ers located in the Boston area totaled nearly $28 
million during the 33-month period. But only 21 
per cent of this was invested in plant facilities. In 
the rest of New England the ratio was 32 per cent. 
Smaller manufacturers generally increased their 
floor space at a more rapid rate than concerns with 
over 200 employees, although the largest firms ac- 
counted for the bulk of new plant construction as 
well as equipment expenditures. 

Ninety-three of the 123 electronics manufactur- 
ers surveyed in October 1955 said that they were 
planning to expand in New England. If they carry 
out their plans, they will invest $67 million in new 
plant and equipment, increase their manufacturing 
space by 6,712,000 square feet, and add 8,000 em- 
ployees in the next few years, as shown in an ac- 
companying table. 

Only 13 manufacturers said they were planning 
to expand their manufacturing facilities outside 
New England. Most of these were relatively large 
concerns, indicating that many already have plants 
in several areas. Most of the new facilities outside 
New England are scheduled for the Far West or 
abroad, althoughtwo companies plan to build in the 
Mid-West and another two in the South. 

Shortages of personnel, difficulties in obtaining 
financing, taxes, and lack of suitable sites and build- 
ings are the most frequently cited obstacles to ex- 
pansion in New England. 

Personnel problems were mentioned by 21 firms. 
Difficulties in obtaining engineers and trained tech- 





CHARACTERISTICS OF REPORTING ELECTRONICS FIRMS 


nicians headed the list 
of personnel problems, 
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Seven electronics 





manufacturers, mostly 

non-Boston and small firms, pointed to a lack of 
suitable sites as obstacles to growth. Six small con- 
cerns reported a shortage of suitable space. 


i 
ictions to Encourage Growth 


Steps suggested most frequently to encourage the 
growth of the electronics industry in New England 
involve improved tax treatment, better financing, 
expanded educational facilities for training engi- 
neers and technicians, and industrial development 
activities to promote New England and its elec- 
tronics industry. 

Twenty-four concerns called for better tax treat- 
ment. Four manufacturers suggested more favor- 
able state and local taxes and three asked for federal 
tax concessions to expanding small businesses. 
Others suggested more rapid depreciation of new 
machinery and special tax concessions for research 
and development expenditures. 

Six manufacturers pointed to a need for improv- 
ing the availability of equity capital. Seven others 
suggested more realistic bank loans, better under- 
standing between bankers and engineers, and im- 
proved financial assistance to small concerns. 

Better educational facilities and services to build 
up a supply of trained personnel were viewed as 
necessary by 12 firms. 

Five manufacturers proposed increased publicity 
to sell New England, particularly publicizing the 
reasons for the growth of the electronics industry in 
the region. Three suggested the development of 
planned industrial centers devoted to electronics 
manufacturers. Others proposed the establishment 
of more local industrial development commissions. 


Research and Development Expenditures 


Research and development work is assuming an 
increasingly important role in the New England 
electronics industry. Only 51 of the 123 companies 
had research and development programs in 1950. 
By 1954, 78 concerns had such programs. These 
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companies spent $42.6 million on research and de- 
velopment work in New England in 1954, 64 per 
cent more than in 1950. Research and development 
expenditures amounted to 7.7 per cent of the sales 
of these firms in 1954. 

Firms located in the Boston area are more heavily 
engaged in research and development work and 
have increased their research and development ex- 
penditures much more rapidly than those in other 
parts of New England between 1950 and 1954. 
Research and development expenditures amounted 
to ten per cent of the sales volume of Boston con- 
cerns in 1954, compared to 3.5 per cent at firms 
located outside the Boston area. 

The proportion of employees working on prod- 
ucts developed within the past five years suggests 
the tremendous importance of research and de- 
velopment programs in the electronics industry. 
Eighty-six manufacturers reported that about 
28,000 persons, 56 per cent of their employees, were 
working on products developed within the past five 
years by research and development activities. 


Factors Contributing 
to New England Location 


Electronics manufacturers enumerated a total of 
168 factors which contributed to the location of 
their plants in New England. Availability of work- 
ers and personal considerations of management 
topped the list, as shown in the third table. 

Nearness to research organizations and sub- 
contractors contributed to the location of several 
firms in the Greater Boston area, but to very few in 
the rest of New England. Good working and living 
conditions, accessibility of materials and supplies, 
nearness to markets, and availability of space were 
much more important factors in the location of 
plants in the rest of New England. Large concerns 
considered availability of workers and space as the 
most important factors. Firms with less than 100 
employees put more emphasis on nearness to mar- 
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kets and research organizations and to personal 
considerations. 

Total employment at the 123 companies which 
reported in 1955 declined during 1953 as govern- 
ment contracts were cut back. Employment in- 
creased in 1954 and 1955, however, and exceeded 
the January 1953 level by 2.3 per cent in July 1955. 
Male employment showed a gain for the whole 
period of 7.6, while female employment declined 
3.1 per cent. Employment of professional engineers 
and of workers in research and development activi- 
ties expanded steadily between January 1953 and 
July 1955. Engineering employment was 26 per 
cent higher in July 1955 than in January 1953, 
while employment in research and development 
activities increased nearly 22 per cent. 

Total employment at firms located in the metro- 
politan Boston area declined two per cent between 
January 1953 and July 1955, as female employment 
decreased 13 per cent. Firms in the rest of New 
England increased employment by eight per cent. 

In spite of the fluctuating employment pattern, 
total wages and salaries advanced in both 1954 and 
1955, although much more in 1955. Wages of Bos- 
ton firms totaled about $127 million in 1955, six 
per cent more than in 1953. The $94 million paid 
to employees by concerns in the rest of New Eng- 
land exceeded the 1953 level by 15 per cent. 


Sales 


Total sales volume of 121 companies fell from 
$582 million in 1953 to $547 million in 1954 and 
expanded to $612 million in 1955. Small firms en- 
joyed better business than large companies during 
the 1953-1955 period. 

Sales of manufacturers located in the Boston area 
declined slightly more than sales of those located 
elsewhere in New England in 1954, but increased 
by 14 per cent in 1955 compared to nine per cent in 
the rest of the region. The more erratic sales be- 
havior of Boston concerns partially reflects their 
heavier dependence on government contracts. 
Dependence on government contracts, however, 
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declined in both areas between 1953 and 1955. 
Sixty per cent of the sales of Boston plants were 
based on government contracts in 1953, compared 
to 54 per cent in 1955. At plants outside of Boston, 
the proportion dropped from 37 to 19 per cent of 
sales. Government contracts at 121 electronics com- 
panies declined by 19 per cent between 1953 and 
1955. It is encouraging to note that 1955 sales ex- 
ceeded the 1953 volume because of a growth in non- 
government business. Some firms, however, are still 
dangerously dependent on government contracts. 

A little over one-fourth of the dollar value of 
shipments of New England electronics manufac- 
turers goes to the New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania area, about one-eighth to other concerns in 
New England, another eighth to the West Coast, 
three per cent abroad, and the balance to other 
parts of the United States. 

New England electronics manufacturers rely 
largely on trucking to carry their products to 
markets outside New England. Almost two-thirds 
of the products are shipped by trucks, 28 per cent by 
rail, four per cent by air, two per cent by water and 
less than one per cent by parcel post. 

New England electronics manufacturers are more 
dependent on the region for materials and supplies 
than for markets. The typical concern makes be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of its purchases from 
other concerns located within New England. 


Diversification Opportunity 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. has singled out the elec- 
tronics industry as one offering diversification op- 
portunities for New England textile manufacturers.* 
Their analysis indicates that component manufac- 
turing provides the most attractive diversification 
opportunities because of its growth potential, 
relatively low entry cost, and minimal requirements 
for research and development. The manufacture of 
hardware items such as switches, relays, contactors, 
clips, clamps, insulators, plugs, and knobs is con- 
sidered the most suitable diversification possibility 
for textile companies. The manufacture of printed 
circuits should also provide occasions for remark- 
able growth during the next ten years. 

The field of commercial products should be 
closely examined for acquisition possibilities, par- 
ticularly in specialized areas, such as electronic 
controls. and data processing equipment, where 
small firms can avoid direct competition with 
major companies. 

Because of the requirements for technical skills 
and facilities, the most reasonable means of entry 
into the electronics industry by a textile manufac- 
turer is through the acquisition of a relatively small 
going concern. 


See “Diversification, An Opportunity for the New England 
Textile Industry.” The full report may be obtained from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston at a price of $1.35. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST QUARTER: 


Activity High—Optimism Grows 


New England business pressures eased somewhat 
in the first quarter of 1956, partly due to seasonal 
influences, partly perhaps as a pause for reassurance 
after the upsurge of 1955. Business sentiment seems 
ready to offer that reassurance. Disturbing in- 
fluences have occurred, such as high automobile 
inventories, increasing business failures, new mar- 
keting troubles for textile producers and the de- 
pressing effect of unseasonable snowstorms on retail 
trade. But these factors seemed to have less in- 
fluence on business sentiment toward the end of 
the first quarter than did the factors of strength. 
Production, employment and incomes held up 
well. Orders remained large. Electric power con- 
sumption and freight carloadings were well above 
year-ago levels. There was new strength in resi- 
dential construction contracts, and demand for 
business loans was unusually strong. 

Inventories continued to accumulate during the 
first quarter although the New England Purchasing 
Agents Association reported a slowing in the rate 
of increase. Part of the dollar rise may have been 
due to higher prices of many goods. The accumula- 
tion generally seems to be voluntary and in good 
balance with sales. 

The volume of new orders received by New Eng- 
land manufacturers fell slightly in the first quarter, 
but was still large enough to promise continued 
high rates of production. 

Nonagricultural employment in New England 
attained the highest February level on record, 
3,600 below January, but 99,700 above February 
1955. Employment during the first quarter aver- 
aged less than during the last quarter of 1955, 
mostly due to normal seasonal cutbacks in outdoor 
construction activity and in trade and government 
employment after Christmas. In all three areas, 
however, employment exceeded year-ago levels. 
Durable-goods manufacturing, led by the electrical 
and nonelectrical-machinery industries, made the 
greatest gains from early 1955. Between January 
and February of 1956, however, durable-goods in- 
dustries lost workers, while nondurable-goods indus- 
tries gained. Insured unemployment in New Eng- 
land during February was 31 per cent below the 
year-ago level. Initial claims for unemployment 
compensation dropped 33 per cent from January. 

Following this pattern of employment changes, 
the New England index of man hours for produc- 
tion workers in both durable and nondurable-goods 
industries declined slightly in January but rose in 
February to a level well above year-ago levels. Work 
weeks generally averaged longer than a year ago, 
especially in the metal industries. 
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Earnings of New England factory workers in- 
creased in February as a result of longer hours and 
high wage rates. At the end of the quarter some 
adjustments, such as in the important textile in- 
dustry, were under negotiation. 

The consumer price index maintained the stable 
pattern of the last few years during the first quarter. 
Declining prices of food products offset rises in costs 
of most services, notably rent and personal and 
medical care. 

The wholesale price index, however, renewed the 
upward trend that started in mid-1955. Steadily 
rising prices of many industrial commodities were 
supported by an upward movement in farm and 
food product prices during early 1956. The index of 
all commodities was 1.7 per cent above the year-ago 
level in February, with industrial prices up four 
per cent, and farm prices still down seven per cent 
despite their recent rises. 

New England merchants had to contend with 
extremely poor shopping weather during January 
and March, but were still able to exceed the first 
quarter sales of last year. New car registrations in 
the area during the first two months were five per 
cent below those for the comparable period of 1955. 
Used car registrations in Massachusetts during the 
same period, however, rose five per cent. 

First quarter department store sales in New 
England were two per cent larger than those of a 
year ago. Rainy weather helped depress January 
sales three per cent below year-earlier figures. 
Better shopping weather and an extra shopping day 
boosted February sales five per cent above 1955 
levels. March sales were expected to show about a 
five per cent comparative gain because of the earlier 
date of Easter this year. But three heavy snow- 
storms cut severely into Easter shopping and March 
sales were only two per cent above a year ago. 
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Department store stocks at the end of February 
were about eight per cent above those of a year 
earlier, partly in anticipation of the earlier Easter. 
Stocks, particularly in clothing lines, may well be 
high in relation to sales, until retailers are able to 
adjust inventory positions for the unexpected loss 
of Easter sales. 

Deposit balances at New England mutual savings 
banks in the first two months of 1956 totaled about 
7.7 per cent higher than in the same months of 
1955. First quarter life insurance purchases in- 
creased 13.7 per cent from a year ago. Sales of 
Series E and H savings bonds in New England 
during the quarter rose 0.3 per cent over the 1955 
quarter, but were exceeded by redemptions which 
rose 3.0 per cent in the same comparative periods. 

Developments in the credit and banking areas 
reflected the continuing business boom. Although 
the Treasury bill rate declined slightly in the first 
quarter from the December high, it still remained 
at levels reached only in 1953 and 1955 in the past 
23 years. Long-term rates also declined but rose 
again in March. 

Demands for bank loans in New England were 
unusually heavy during the first quarter. Total 
loans of banks in the region increased more during 
this period than in any first quarter since the post- 
Korean expansion of 1951. Business loans accounted 
for most of the rise although real estate credit also 
increased more than usual. Other loans, including 
consumer loans, rose less than a year ago. 

Business loan expansion was greatest in the trade, 
metals, and textiles industries, which are also the 
largest borrowers from New England banks. Loans 
to sales finance companies declined substantially in 
early 1956, but rose sharply late in March. Average 
rates on business and consumer loans increased 
somewhat during the quarter. 

The volume of consumer credit outstanding at 
New England banks, consumer finance companies 
and credit unions continued to expand during 
January and February, but at the slower pace 
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typical of this period of the year. The amount out- 
standing remains about 19 per cent above the year- 
ago total. Extensions of credit, while less than in 
recent months, were still substantially above year- 
ago levels. Collection ratios were close to those of 
the same two months of 1955. 

Mortgage credit was somewhat more readily 
available than last fall. Demands for this credit 
eased slightly and the flow of funds to savings 
institutions increased somewhat, resulting in a 
better balance between demand and supply. Local 
FHA and VA mortgages continued to be quoted at 
a premium of one point, while discounts of three to 
five points were common outside New England. 

Construction plans for New England have ex- 
ceeded anticipations during the normally quiet 
winter season. Total construction contract awards 
for the first quarter of the year exceeded those for 
the comparable period of 1955 by 17 per cent, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corp. reports. Non- 
residential building contracts showed a 17 per cent 
gain and public works contracts a 24 per cent gain. 
Most surprising is the gain of 22 per cent for 
residential contracts, which calls into question the 
generally expected decline in 1956 of New Eng- 
land’s rate of home building. 

Prices received by farmers for milk and poultry 
products in the first quarter of the year were some- 
what below year-ago levels. However, with grain 
prices down modestly, and production of milk, 
eggs, and broilers continuing to climb, it appears 
that net agricultural income for the area was slight- 
ly above the comparable 1955 period. The large 
potato crop is currently moving to market at the 
highest prices since 1952. 

Since dairy, poultry, and potatoes account for 
about 75 per cent of New England farm market- 
ings, it appears that New England agriculture was 
in a slightly more favorable position in the first 
quarter of 1956 than a year ago. 

New England’s ski area lodging proprietors have 
not been able to attain the high levels of occupancy 
reached last year when excellent snow conditions 
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prevailed throughout most of the ski season. 

For the three months through February, occu- 
pancy lagged about two per cent below the record 
levels of the similar year-ago period. Hotel type 
accommodations, due to their greater reliance on 
advance reservations, suffered a year-to-year de- 
cline of four per cent for the three months, while 
the guest house and cabin group recorded a two per 
cent gain. As a result of the heavy March snowfall, 
spring skiing should be excellent, but may not be 
heavy enough to exceed last year’s record business. 


Durable-Goods Industries 


New England’s electrical-machinery industry has 
nearly regained its post-Korean employment peak 
and shows a growth of about 30 per cent since 1948. 
Curtailments in government and civilian orders for 
electric motors, wire and cable, following cessation 
of hostilities in Korea, have been largely offset by 
rapid expansion in the production of electronics 
products. Adjustments continue, however, in the 
heavy electrical-machinery division as one large pro- 
ducer proceeds with its program of modernization 
and relocation of facilities in the Greater Boston 
area. Massachusetts firms in the industry report 
February new orders 15 per cent greater in volume 
than a year earlier. 

Steady growth in New England’s nonelectrical- 
machinery industry has enabled it to replace 
textiles as the largest employer of manufacturing 
workers in the area. In February 1956 its employ- 
ment numbered nine per cent more than a year 
earlier. New orders received by Massachusetts pro- 
ducers have exceeded year-earlier volumes in each 
month since October 1954, reaching a 15 per cent 
gain for February of this year. Textile-machinery 
manufacturers report a first quarter gain of eight 
per cent in foundry operations over 1955, sup- 
ported by generally satisfactory order backlogs and 
some outside jobbing. Machine toolmakers are 
very busy in meeting orders from domestic and 
foreign sources. 

First quarter steel ingot production in New Eng- 
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CONSTRUCTION AWARDS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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land dropped to 84.5 per cent of capacity due to a 
major plant breakdown. Demand for steel remains 
very strong, and some plates and shapes are in 
critically short supply. Pipe foundry operations 
continue on a three-shift basis. Breakdown of a 
local blast furnace has necessitated some buying of 
pig iron outside of New England. Supplies of scrap 
have become scarce and high priced because of 
strong export demand. 

Brass mills have had to settle a work stoppage 
and contend with uncertain supplies of copper at 
peak prices. Despite these difficulties, first quarter 
business was very good, and orders are booked 
through June. 

Most lumber producers enjoyed a prosperous 
first quarter. A strong demand, induced partly by 
the large demands of furniture manufacturers, 
pushed up prices for some of the better grades of 
beech, birch and maple. 

The New England furniture industry shared in 
the general prosperity, with increased employment 
and generally sizable order backlogs. 

Other New England durable-goods industries 
have benefited from large orders for commercial 
jet aircraft engines, expansion of helicopter pro- 
duction, increased marine and naval ship con- 
struction, and some pickup in ordnance contracts. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries 


New England textile mill operations eased some- 
what in early 1956. Industry employment, while 
picking up from January to February, was a little 
below the year-ago level. Less demand for cotton 
and synthetic fabrics led to cutbacks designed to 
bring inventories into better balance. Woolen and 
worsted mills, under strengthening market con- 
ditions, were quite busy during the quarter. Textile 
leaders are seriously concerned over the growing 
competition in their domestic markets from low- 
cost imports, and, to a less extent, over their de- 
clining export markets. New labor contracts are in 
negotiation at a number of mills, with wage and 
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fringe adjustments already granted in some cases. 

Production of spring and summer merchandise 
built up to a seasonal peak at New England gar- 
ment plants during the quarter. Employment in 
January and February was above year-ago levels 
and the month-to-month gain in February was the 
largest for any of the region’s major manufacturing 
industries. Most centers reported a higher level of 
operations than a year ago. Garment workers are 
negotiating new labor contracts. 

First quarter production schedules of New Eng- 
land shoe plants were moved ahead this year be- 
cause of the early Easter and the effort to obtain 
maximum production before the $1 minimum wage 
became effective. January and February output 
was 17 per cent ahead of the comparable 1955 
months, but slackening appeared in late March at 
plants making women’s shoes. Price increases on 
fall lines have been announced to compensate for 
rising. material and labor costs. 

The same factors cited above stimulated unusu- 


ally early production of jewelry for spring selling 
this year. Employment during January and Febru- 
ary was near record levels, but layoffs occurred by 
mid-March as reorders failed to meet expectations. 

In the rubber-products industry employment and 
hours worked declined slightly in February, but the 
work force was still seven per cent larger than a year 
ago. Completion of Government contracts caused 
some layoffs but pickups in other orders indicate 
ample operations for some time to come. 

The pulp, paper, and paperboard industry 
shared in the general prosperity during the first 
quarter, with most mills running at close to capac- 
ity. Several large producers announced major mod- 
ernization or expansion plans during this period. 

Steady growth in New England’s chemical in- 
dustry, stimulated by good business conditions, 
increasing demand for resin type chemicals, new 
product development and general research, added 
1800 workers to its rolls in the 12 months ending in 
February. 


E BONDS 
Fifteen Years Old and Sull a “Best Buy” 


Fifteen years ago the citizens of our country 
undertook an experiment in financial cooperation 
with the introduction of the E Bond savings pro- 
gram. Millions of us expressed our patriotism by 
purchasing these savings bonds to help the defense 
effort and at the same time we began to accumulate 
nest eggs for future needs. Since then, E Bonds have 
continued to be an important sav- 
ings channel and they have also 
provided a pool of funds for indi- 
viduals to use in meeting planned 
outlays and a variety of emergency 
needs. 

New England holdings of E 
Bonds and H Bonds, the compan- 
ion investment for those who pre- 
fer current income, now total about 2.5 billion dol- 
lars. Average monthly sales of these savings bonds 
total $18 million, which is about four per cent of the 
national total. Sales of savings bonds in this district, 
however, have been running behind redemptions, 
whereas nationally sales are well above redemptions 
and in 1955 reached the highest level in ten years. 

What are some of the features of E Bonds which 
have made them so popular with the individual 
investor? 

(1) It is easy to begin an E Bond savings pro- 
gram with a payroll deduction plan. The only way 
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in which we can have a fund of savings is to save 
regularly. The payroll deduction plan overcomes 
human frailties involved in non-systematic plans. 

(2) E Bonds have an attractive yield and they 
are the safest investment in the world. Fire and 
theft do not jeopardize your investment since own- 
ership is recorded. 

(3) Interest on E Bonds is ex- 
empt from state income taxes and 
you can postpone payments of Fed- 
eral taxes on your E Bond interest 
for as long as 20 years. By postpon- 
ing Federal tax payments until 
you retire, you may gain substan- 
tial tax advantages. 

(4) E Bonds make excellent 
gifts for both young and old. They are the “‘present 
with a future” for all gift occasions. 

Firms which have encouraged their employees 
to participate in E Bond payroll deduction plans 
have served both the individual saver and the na- 
tion as a whole. Our individual savings are impor- 
tant guardians of the stable dollar. Our rainy-day 
funds are also powerful bulwarks against extreme 
fluctuation in national income. A worthwhile way 
for firms and individuals to celebrate the 15th an- 
niversary of E Bonds is to maintain active savings 
bond purchasing programs. 
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